period was the only means likely to secure practical control but having
brought the disease within the limits of practical control by the multiple
spray method, fewer sprays, and in most instances, only one spray of Bor-
deaux 8:8:50 or weaker strength will be needed in succeeding years to
hold the disease in check.

Although sulphur preparations are extensively used in America against
peach brown rot caused by S. fructicola, they have been found to cause
definite injury if applied to apricots and Bordeaux mixture is generally recom-
mended for the control of apricot brown rot. The damage by sulphur
preparations, sometimes referred to as " sulphur poisoning " is mentioned
not only in America (Rudolph, 1925 ; Zeller et al, 1942) but also in Aus-
tralia (Anon., 1945 ; Button, 19476) and New Zealand (Talbot, 1949).

Wade (1949) in Tasmania, recommends Bordeaux mixture 6:4:40 applied
at the pink bud stage and warns that the trees must not be sprayed at any
stage while leaves and fruit are on the trees because no material is known
at present which can safely be used during that period. More recently (1951)
in experiments with cover sprays, he reports that some of the newer fungicides
give moderate control. Two of these, Isothan and Tetroc cause injury to
leaves while Fermate leaves a conspicuous black deposit on the fruit. His
results indicate however that a good measure of control of brown rot can
be expected from the use of Thiotox (tetramethylthiuramdisulphide) which
does not leave an objectionable residue and no adverse effect on the canned
products has been detected.

Yarwood (1948) says that the twig infection phase of brown rot caused by
Mordlinia laxa is controlled by an application of 0'2 per cent Fermate with
a spreader at full bloom.

CONTROL. From a general review of the observations mentioned above,
the following recommendations may be given for the control of brown rot
diseases of apricot:

A tar oil spray in winter, as late as possible but before the buds begin to
swell, or an " eradicant" spray as mentioned above (p. 55) may be tried.
As these measures have not yet been thoroughly tested on apricot, they should
be employed with caution.

Spraying, just before the flowers open, with Bordeaux mixture 6:6:100
(or 6:9:100 if hydrated lime is used).

Cutting out as many infected twigs and spurs as possible, preferably in
spring about a fortnight or three weeks after the trees come into bloom,
for the infected twigs with their dead or withering flowers and leaves are
more conspicuous then than they will be if left on the trees until the winter.

In countries where S.'fructicola is the apricot brown rot fungus, it may be
necessary to take steps to prevent the dissemination of ascospores (see p. 55).

ALMOND

Brown rot infection has caused serious damage to almonds in Europe
(Greece and Crete) and K Africa where it is caused by Sclerotinia laxa, and
in the United States, particularly in California, where it is attributed to
S. fructicola. In Crete, S. laxa is stated to reduce the crop by nine-tenths
(Sarejanni, 1935).

In California, only one important commercial variety, (the Drake, is
usually severely affected by brown rot (Wood, 1937).
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